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HUGH PETERS. 


{See 11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463; vii. 4, 
33, 45, 84, 123, 163; viii. 430.) 


I must thank A. M. for calling attention to 
my mistake in the second of the above 
articles. There is, however, another mistake 
in it to which I have been for some time 
intending to call attention, when I had 
traced the incident to which it refers. The 
letter of the Rev. J. Davenport was dated 
1659, not 1658 (28 Sept.), and is to be found 
in the Third Series of the Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, in the 
tenth volume, on pp. 25-6. I repeat the 
extract, as I have now traced the incident to 
which it refers :— 

“Mr. Hugh Peters is distracted and under sore 
horrors of conscience, crying out of himself as 
damned and confessing haynous actings. He 
[Davenport’s correspondent, Blinman] concludes 
for the truth hereof ‘ Sit fides penes auctorem.’”’ 

A pamphlet published on 25 Oct., 1659 
{Thomason), and entitled “‘A new Map of 
England ; or, Forty six queries. By I. B.” 





(British Museum press-mark E. 1001 [3]), 
asks the following questions :— 

“40. Whether Mr. Peters was not really asleep 
when he made his dream ; or whether it be his own 
or no, being it contains so much truth ? 

“41. Whether, then, it ought not to be admitted 
for a proverb, viz. That knaves and mad men do 
speak truth as well as children and fools?” 

As to this “ dream,” I have not found 
any manuscript giving an account of it, nor 
(except Yonge, who says that Peters an- 
nounced himself to be Anti-Christ) have I 
been able to find any other references 
to it; but there are plenty of references 
proving that Peters was compelled to retire 
into the country, and that, as a result, he 
was popularly supposed to have died raving 
mad in this year. Secretary of State Sir 
Edward Nicholas, writing to M. de Marces 
on 27 Aug./6 Sept., 1659, said that ‘* Hugh 
Peters, a notorious preacher up of the pre- 
sent rebellion, died mad” (*Cal. State 
Papers, Domestic, 1659-60,’ p. 155). 

And Richard Symonds in his note-book 
(Harleian MSS., No. 991) entered on p. 72 
the following :— 

“Hugh Peters became distracted about ye Pro- 
tector’s government turned out & when he heard 
a Trumpet, he cryed. No, I was ye Trumpet that 
have done all this buisness. 

‘* He died [these two words are cros3ed out] July 
1659. False, he lived after the report of his death 
was occasioned by his absence from London to 
coole his braynes.”’ 

These statements are corroborated by the 
Anabaptist periodical The Weekly Post, 
No. 15, for 9-16 Aug., 1659, containing the 
following veracious account of Peters’s 
supposed death, the object of which was 
to claim him as a Fifth Monarchy man :— 

““Mr. Hugh Peters, being full of distraction and 
confusion in his judgment for some certain hours 
upon his death bed, yet it pleased the Lord a little 
before he departed this life to work a great dis- 
pensation in him, declaring that he had an earnest 
desire in his life time to promote the work of Jesus 
Christ, so he desired the like now at his death, 
that the good spirit of King Jesus might reign in 
the hearts of all His people and subjects. Upon 
uttering of which words, he immediately changed, 
and saying, ‘ Lord Jesus receive my spirit,’ he gave 
up the ghost, ending his days at Brickhill in Bed- 
fordshire.” 

There are three distinct villages called 
Brickhill, viz., Great Brickhill, Little Brick- 
hill, and Bow Brickhill, but all are in Bucks, 
close to the borders of Beds. Great Brick- 
hill had been the scene of violent proceedings 
by Cromwell’s ‘‘ Triers’’ on behalf of one 
Matthew Mead, or Meade, of the neighbour- 
ing town of Leighton Buzzard, who had 
attempted to force himself into the rector- 
ship in defiance of the patron, John 
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Duncombe. When Mead had been worsted 
at the Assizes, the “ Triers ”’ installed him by 
the aid of a troop of horse (Walker’s 
‘Sufferings of the Clergy’). Ultimately the 
matter seems to have been compromised 
by William Peirce, Peters’s nephew, being 
appointed (Peters was a “ Trier”). It was 
to the care of his nephew in this secluded 
village, therefore, that Peters was sent when 
he was making damaging confessions in 1659. 
Two satires about Peters’s supposed death 
appeared at the time. The first was pub- 
lished on 2 Sept., 1659, and was entitled :— 
“Peters Patern [sic]; or, The Perfect Path to 
worldly happiness. As it was delivered in a 
funeral sermon preached at the interment of Mr. 
Hugh Peters, lately deceased. By I. C. [Joseph 
Caryl] Translator of Pineda upon Job [a plain hint 
that Caryl’s “famous Puritan Commentary” was 
stolen from the classic work of the great oo 
Jesuit] and one of the Triers. Gusman, Lib. 1, 2, 
Verse 4. Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas. 
London. Printed in the year 1659.” — Brit. Mus. 
press-mark K. 995 (11). 
The second appeared on 26 Sept., 1659, with 
the title :— 
** Peters’s Resurrection. By way of dialogue 
between him and a merchant. Occasioned upon 
the publishing a pretended sermon at_his funeral. 
Vherein is affirmed those sayings of Machiavel. 
Machiavel, Lib. 3, Cap. 2, Vers. 6. ‘ All men were 
born to play their game.’ Lib. 5, Cap. 8. Vers. 12. 
‘The whole world is but a cheat.’ London. Printed 
in ae year 1659."’— Brit. Mus. press-mark E. 
9 (8). 


Peters probably never entirely recovered 
from this last attack of mania. Dr. John 
Price, Monck’s chaplain, in his ‘ Mystery 
and Method of his Majesty’s Restauration,’ 
says that about six months later, when the 
General arrived at St. Albans on his way to 
London, a ‘ fast’’ was held in the abbey, 
and 
**Peters [who met Monck, in company with 
the Rump’s messengers] supererogated, and 
prayed a long prayer in the General’s quarters too, 
at night. As for his sermon, he managed it with 
some dexterity at first, allowing the cantings of his 
expressions. His text was Psalm 107, v. 7, ‘He 

them forth by the right way that they might 
go to the City where they dwelt.’ With his 
tingers on the cushion, he measured the right way 
from the Red Sea through the Wilderness to 
Canaan; told us it was not forty days march, but 
God led Israel forty years through the Wilderness 
before they came thither; yet this was the Lord’s 
right way, who led his people ‘crinkledom cum 
crankledom.’”’ 

In John Collins’s narrative of the Restora- 
tion, printed in the Report on the Leyborne- 
Popham MSS., the writer states that when 
he arrived at St. Albans he 
“found Hugh Peters, ‘in querpo,’ like a jack 
pudding, bustling up and down there in the 
market; and, as soon as the General came, he 





presently put himself into his attendance, and 
saying grace at the table, at dinner, I remember 
he prayed for a defecated gospel, an expression fit 
for such a carnal gospeller.”’ 

Entries in the Calendar of State Papers 
for 1659-60 prove that the moribund Rump 
turned Peters out of his apartments at 
Whitehall. On 9 Jan., 1660, Mr. Cawley 
was to have Peters’s lodgings (p. 305), but 
on 31 Jan. (p. 338) Dr. Holmes and Mr. 
Meade were substituted for Cawley. On 
8 Feb. the latter order was repeated (p. 350), 
and on 13 Feb., Peters apparently having 
refused to leave, it was ordered (p. 360) that 
his lodgings were ‘‘ to be forced.”’ Thus did 
Meade revenge himself for the loss of the 
Rectory of Great Brickhill! On 24 April 
Peters wrote a letter to General Monck 
(given in the Leyborne-Popham Report, 
p. 179) thanking him for having sent some 
one “to see an old decrepit friend,’’ adding, 
‘Truly, my lord, my weak head and crazy 
carcass puts me in mind of my great change,” 
and going on to express concern for the pros- 
perity of “‘ religion ’’ in the nation. Monck’s 
motive in sending to inquire appeared on 
11 May, in the order of the then “ Council 
of State”? for Peters’s arrest (‘ Cal. S.P., 
Dom., 1659-60,’ p. 575), though Peters was 
not caught until 2 Sept. 

Can it, therefore, be contended that this 
hunted, half-crazed fugitive could have then 
written the ‘Dying Father’s Legacy’ or 
the Sermons, &e., attributed to him? His 
Narrative and Petition to the House of 
Lords were presented on 13 July, and are 
the best proof possible that he was not 
capable of any coherent literary work at 
the time. 

When Peters was seized with mania in 
1649, he was also credited with a dream. 
On his copy of this (press-mark 669. f. 14 
[5]) Thomason wrote: “Said to be made 
by Mr. Hugh Peters and made in February 
1648 [7.e., 1649].”” The document is short 
enough to quote in full :— 

‘**A Vision which one Mr. Brayne (one of the 
ministers at Winchester) had, in September 1647.” 

‘*He thought a man took and put kim into the 
water, and on the other side of the water stood 
another man, which gave him a book and bad him 
go into France and denounce there the heavy 
judgment of God against the kingdom, until the 
Martyrs massacration in Paris was revenged, and 
the ileed that hath been in England shall be foure 
times doubled in France. 

‘*Monarchy shall fall, first in England, then in 
France, then in Spain, and after in all Christendom. 
And when Christ hath put down this power, He 
Himself will begin to reign, and first in England, 
where the meanest people that are now despised 
shall have first the revelation of truth, and it shall 
pass from them to other nations. After that a 
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Voice spake these verses following (which he then 
understood not) 

The Crown land sold 

The Scotch Presbytery rold 

The King in a pit 

And a Seal upon it. 
There will not be much more blood shed in Eng- 
land, though much more contention and strife. 
This was —— by M. Thomas Goodwin to 
some members of the Army. London Printed for 
John Playford and are to be sold at his shop in the 
Inner Temple. 1649.” 

This Fifth Monarchy production was 

repudiated by Brayne in Walker’s Perfect 
Occurrences for 20-27 April, 1649, as follows : 


‘*T am desired from Mr. Braynes himselfe to pub- 
lish that he doth declare that he did never deliver 
those verses published in his name as any revela- 
tion or vision to him.” 

Lastly, as early as 1638, Peters was in 
a condition of acute mania. An undated 
letter written by him to John Winthrop is 
printed in the Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Series IV., vol. vi. 
pp. 94-5, upon which it is not possible to 
place any other construction than that a 
lunatic wrote it. The first part of this 
letter is headed ‘ Newes,’ and is sane enough, 
but the second part, headed ‘ Invoyee,’ runs 
as follows :— 


* Butter at 7d. per lb, cheese at 7. per lb., Sack 
per gal. 6s., Mascadine 6s. 6d., Irish beefe, the tun, 
50s., Irish rugs 14s. [Preposterous prices.] They 
are so deere wee shall not deale with them. 
Another ship is gone into Pascataway: they had 
the cold storme at sea. Boston men are thinking 
of Delawar bay. Mr. Prudden goes to Qvinipiak. 
Mr. Davenport may sit down at Charlestowne. 
Mr. Eaton very ill of the skurvey. An eele py. 
Angells appeare at Boston. Besecret. Your sister 
Symonds recovering. Berdall hath buryed his 
wife. Avother eele py. Wee have to-morrow 
morning Jiggells going to your Governour laden 
with wood ; some dred of the frost at Boston. I 
wish you were here to goe with us to Boston. 
2d day. Salute your wife from us. 

Iam you know, H. P.’’ 

Writing to Winthrop from ‘“ Salem the 13 
of the 34 moneth 1638,” John Endecott 
said (tbid., p. 134) :— 

‘*Mr. Peters’ illness only detained mee, for he 
hath bene very ill. But I hope the worst is past, 
though hee be as sicke in his thoughts as ever.” 


J. B. WILLIAMS. 





‘MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN LANGHAM, 
BARONET.’ 


(See ante, pp. 281, 351.) 


Ir may interest Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL to 
know that I have in my possession another 
manuscript of the same memoir relating to 
Sir John Langham, my ancestor. I do not 
know when it was written; it is on a large 





sheet of parchment, and is almost word for 
word the same as the one given ante, p. 281 
but not exactly. For instance, in m 
MS. no mention is made of “‘ 100/. left him 
by his father,’ and the wording in places is 
slightly different, which is strange if one 
is a copy of the other. There is no signature 
or date attached to my MS. 

Sir John Langham was born in 1584, and, 
as the memoir tells us, made his fortune in 
London as a Turkey merchant. He bought 
the estate of Cottesbrooke in Northampton- 
shire in 1636, but lived at Crosby House, 
in the parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
London, and died there in 1671. He served 
as Sheriff of London in 1642-3, and was 
M.P. for the City in 1654, and M.P. for 
Southwark in 1660. He was imprisoned in 
the Tower of London with the Lord Mayor 
and three other Royalist Aldermen from 
September, 1647, to June, 1648, all accused 
of high treason. In 1649 he was sent there 
again, and deprived of his Aldermanship, for 
refusing, with Lord Mayor Reynardson, to 
publish an Act “‘ for the exheridition of the 
Royal Line, and abolishing Monarchy in 
England, and the setting up of a Common- 
wealth.” He and his eldest son James were 
among the citizens of London who waited 
on King Charles II. at Breda, and were 
both knighted there by him, Sir John being 
afterwards given a baronetcy, 7 June, 1660, 
in return for his services to the royal cause. 

His wife, Mary Bunce, died in 1652, con- 
sequently the Lady Langham mentioned in 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ November, 1654, as being 
the writer’s kinswoman, was not Sir John’s 
wife, but may have been one of his daughters- 
in-law — possibly Mary, daughter of Sir 
Edward Alston, Kt., and wife of James 
Langham, Sir John’s eldest son, or else 
Mary, daughter of Derrick Hoste of Mort- 
lake in the county of Surrey, merchant, 
who married Stephan Langham, a younger 
son. As a matter of fact, there was no 
“Lady” Langham at that time, neither 
Sir John nor Sir James his son _ being 
knighted until 1660, six years later; but 
I fancy it was customary to call married 
women by that title, and unmarried ones 
were called Mrs. In John Evelyn’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ 30 July, 1666, will be found two 
letters: the first written by Sir John to 
Evelyn, “though a stranger” to him, 
asking for his opinion on the character and 
qualifications of a Mr. Philips, a tutor; the 
second being a most courteous reply from 
Evelyn to Sir John. The original has, un- 
fortunately, not been preserved among my 
family papers. 
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Although Sir John Langham is not men- 
tioned in Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ it is evident that 
the writer knew his brother-in-law, Sir James 
Bunce, Kt., as is shown by the following 
extracts from the ‘ Diary’ :— 

“Dec. 3rd, 1665. Lord’s Day. It being Lord’s 
Day, up and dressed and to church, thinking to 
have sat with Sir James Bunce to hear his daughter 
and her husband sing. that are so much commended, 
but was prevented by being invited into Colonel 
Cleggat’s pew.” 

Sir James Bunce married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Gypps, or Gibbs, of London, and 
their daughter was Mrs. Chamberlain. 

“Dec. 15th, 1665. Met with Sir James Bunce. 
‘This is the time for you,’ says he, ‘that were 
for Oliver heretofore ; you are full of employment, 
and we poor Cavaliers sit still, and can get nothing.’ 
Which was a pretty reproach, I thought, but 
answered nothing to it for fear of making it 
worse.” ca 

In ‘ Elogia Sepulchralia,’ published 1675, 
will be found an epitaph on Sir John Lang- 
ham, written by Payne Fisher, Poet Laureate 
under the Commonwealth. 

CHARLES LANGHAM, Br. 

Tempo Manor, co. Fermanagh. 





UNCOLLECTED KIPLING ITEMS. 
(See ante, p. 441.) 


THE second series covers the verses not 
included in ‘ Departmental Ditties,’ ‘ Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads,’ ‘The Seven Seas,’ and 
‘The Five Nations,’ practically the poet’s 
output of rejects and castaways between 

1892 and 1903. ‘Songs from Books’ has 

naturally reduced this group to compara- 

tively small proportions. 

Absent-Minded Beggar. Four stanzas with refrains- 
—Daily Mail (London), October 31, 1899. Also 
issued as a manuscript reproduction in facsimile 
with one illustration, ‘A Gentleman in Khaki,’ 
by R. Caton Woodville, and John_ Collier’s 
portrait of Mr. Kipling. Another edition, ‘‘a 
facsimile reproduction of the original by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan.” Note on the back stating that 
‘Mr. Alfred Cooper, Chairman of Ridgways, 
Limited, Tea Merchants to the Queen, having 
become the purchaser of the original manuscript 
of the Music by Sir Arthur Sullivan at the price 
of Five Hundred Guineas, has placed the same 
at the disposal of Ridgways, Limited, for the 
yurpose of the present facsimile reproduction...... 

he entire net proceeds......will be handed over 
eet to the Kipling Poem Fund......limited to 
100.000 copies.” ; 

Ave Imperatrix. Five stanzas. A tribute to 
Queen Victoria.—Publication not traced. 

Birthday Greeting (A), (29th March). Two stanzas 
to Mr. Perceval Landon.—TZhe Friend (Bloem- 
fontein), March 29, 190°. : 

Bobs. Seven stanzas.—Pall Mall Magazine (Lon- 
don), December, 1893. Illustrations by Abbey 
Altson. In celebration of the prowess of Earl 
Roberts. 

















Bugler (The). Five stanzas—T7'he Regiment (Lon- 
don), October 25, 1902. 

Devonshire Legend (A). Two stanzas.— United 
Service Chronicle, June 30, 1891. 

Dove of Dacca (The). Seven stanzas and an extract 
as prelude.—National Observer, February 4, 1893. 
An Indian poem. 

Gipsy Trail (The). 
Magazine, Decemher, 1892. 
signed. 

In the Matter of One Compass. Three stanzas and 
three refrains. — Century Magazine, January, 
1900. 3 coloured designs by Bruce Horsfall. 

Last of the Light Brigade.—This title has been 
asked for in the usual places. No particulars 
obtained. Doubtful. 

Muse among the Motors. Fourteen parodies after 
the style of English poets.— Daily Maz/ (London), 
February_5, 6, 9, 13, 17, 23, 1905. Motoring is the 
motif of all. 

I. ‘ The Advertisement’ in the manner of Earlier 
English. 

II. ‘The Engineer,’ after Geoffrey Chaucer. 

III. ‘To a Lady persuading her to a Car,’ after 
Ben Jonson. 

V. ‘The Progress of the Spark,’ after John 

Donne. 

V. ‘The Braggart,’ after Mat Prior. 

VI. ‘To Motcrists,’ after Robert Herrick. 

VII. ‘ Juan before J.P.’s,’ after Lord Byron. 

VIII. ‘ The Idiot Boy,’ after Wordsworth (2). 

IX. * The Landau,’ after W. M. Praed (2). 

X. ‘The Dying Chaffeur,’ after Adam Lindsay 
Gordon (2). 

XI. ‘The Inventor,’ after R. W. Emerson. 

XII. ‘Contradictions,’ after H. W. Longfellow 


Thirteen stanzas.— Century 
2 illustrations, un- 


4). 

XIII. ‘ Fastness,’ after A. Tennyson (3). 

XIV. ‘The Beginner,’ after Robert Browning. 
One stanza, except where indicated by numeral 
in brackets. 

New Auld Lang Syne. 
for a concert at Bloemfontein, 
Original publication not traced. 

Pan in Vermont. Seven stanzas.—Country Life 
(America), December, 1902. Reissued as an 8-page 
booklet, 1902 (Methuen). 

Patrol Song(A). Seven stanzas.—The Scout (Lon- 
don), September 18, 1900. Decorated border by 
T. P. Evans. 

Quest (The).—Particulars of a poem thus entitled 
were asked for in 7.P.’s Weekly, November 24, 
1911. Stated to have been published in Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Book of Beauty,’ 1896. Doubtful. 

Rowers (The). Eleven stanzas. Concerned with 
Anglo-German relations regarding Venezuela. 
—Original publication not traced. (2?) National 
Observer. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1900. One stanza.— 
The Friend (Bloemfontein). March 17, 1900. Re- 
printed in ‘War’s Brighter Side,’ by Julian 

alph (Pearson). The poem, expanded to five 
stanzas of eight lines each, was printed in The 
Friend, March 23, 1900. The editor explained 
that, ‘‘ owing to the exigencies of war, we were 
unable at the time to print more than one stanza 
of Mr. Kipling’s poem, which we now present 
in its entirety.” 

Seven Nights of Creation. A chapter-heading for 
‘Beast and Man in India,’ by J. Lockwood Kip- 
ling. Twenty-four lines of blank verse. 


Four stanzas.—Written 
April 18, 1900. 
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Some Notes on a Bill. Sixteen stanzas.— The Author 
(London), July 1, 1891. An autobiographical 
fragment, with foot-notes. 

Song of the White Man (A). Three stanzas.—The 
Friend (Bloemfontein), April 2, 1900. Reprinted, 
witha note, in Mr. Julian Ralph’s ‘War’s Brighter 
Side * (Pearson). 

South Africa. Six stanzas.—Standard (London), 
July 27, 1906. Written on the anniversary of 
Majuba Hill. Not to be confused with a poem 
similarly entitled in ‘The Five Nations.’ 

Things and the Man. Five stanzas, with a quota- 
tion from Genesis xxxii. 5.—Published in Current 
Literature (America), October, 1904 

Vampire (The). Three stanzas, with three re- 
frains.—In the Catalogue of the Tenth Summer 
Exhibition at the New Gallery, 1894. Reprinted 
in The Comet, May, 1897 (London). Written to 
accompany a picture with the same title painted 
by the author's cousin Philip Burne-Jones. 


W. ARTHUR YOUNG. 
(To be continued.) 





MontreAaL PLAyBILL ON Satin, 1842.— 
T have a playbill, printed on pink satin, of a 
performance which took place in the Theatre 
Royal, Montreal, on 3 Dec., 1842. ‘* The 
Garrison Gentlemen Amateurs ”’ presented 
‘*the favorite Dramatic Piece entitled ‘ The 
Sentinel,’ ** after which ‘‘ The Amateurs [sic] 
Highland Light Infantry ” performed ‘“ the 
Laughable Farce of No Song, no Supper.” 
The performers included Major Denny, 
Hon. A. Chichester, Capt. Cuming, Dr. 
Whitelaw, and Mrs. Gibb; also H. Dogh- 
erty, Thos. Rose, J. Sutherland, John 
Whitelaw, R. McQuarrie, L. Smith, and 
Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Donaldson. The 
band was under the direction of Mr. Maffre. 

If there is any museum or dramatic club 
in Montreal to which it would be acceptable, 
I shall be happy to hand it over. 

W. E. Witson, 

Riverview, Hawick, Roxburghshire, 


A LitTLE-KNOWN CROSS-LEGGED EFFICy. 
—-Preserved in the chapel at Rothley Temple, 
near Leicester, is a sadly mutilated and 
worn cross-legged effigy. So weathered and 
damaged is it that only the outlines of the 
figure are left. There are no indications of 
a face, the arms are broken off, there is just 
sufficient of the lower limbs to show it was 
originally cross-legged. There is not the 
slightest trace of armour or habiliments 
left. Over the head there was apparently 
asmall canopy. As Rothley Temple formerly 
belonged to the Knights Templars, we 
may safely assume this to be the effigial 
monument of a member of their Order. 

The earliest records I can find of this 
effigy are when both Nichols and Throsby, 





the historians, mention it as being on the 
north side of the churchyard at Rothley, 
in the year 1790. 

Nichols in his larger ‘ History of Leicester- 
shire,’ published 1804, pleads for the return 
of so interesting a monument to the interior 
of the church. 

In 1841 J. S. Hardy (‘Literary Remains 
of J. Stockdale Hardy, F.S.A.’}, records that 
this effigy was some years since removed 
into the chancel of the church. 

During the year 1878 Rothley Church was 
extensively restored, and I should think 
this effigy was removed to the chapel at 
Rothley Temple. with some broken ala- 
baster altar-tombs (inscribed) which also- 
lie there. Mr. F. Merttens, who is now 
lord of the manor, tells me he found this 
effigy among a heap of broken tablet stones. 
in a corner of the old chapel. 

Harry QUILTER. 

49, Asfordby Street, Leicester. 


* TrRiKkis.’’°—This word occurs in Skelton 
in two passages, in both of which it seems 
to apply to some instrument used in astro- 
nomical research :— 

Where I saw Janus, with his double chere, 

Makynge his almanak for the new yere ; 

He turnyd his ¢irikkis, his volvell ran fast. 
*Garlande of Laurell,’ 1515-18. 

Tholomye and Haly were cunning and wise 

In the volvell, in the quadrant, and in the 

astrolaby.... 
Som trete of theyr /irykis, som of astrology. 
‘Speke, Parrot,’ 137-9. 

No help is to be found in Dyce’s notes. 
The word is not recorded in ‘ N.E.D.’—at 
least, not in this form. But I would sug- 
gest that Skelton’s word is a plural form of 
“ theoric,’’ the name of a mechanical device 
theoretically representing astronomical phe- 
nomena, for which term three quotations are 
given in ‘ N.E.D.’ (s.v. ‘ Theoric,’ sb., 3). 

In Chaucer's ‘ Astrolabe’ the word theorik 
occurs in the sense of a theoretical treatise or 
discourse ; see Prologue. 3. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


Eastrer Eccs.—Payment of eggs at Easter 
by serf-tenants to the lord of the manor, as 
part of the rent of their copyholds, has long 
been on record. Tithe of eggs is possibly a 
hitherto unnoted feature in ancient practice, 
and at Debden in Essex is said, in 1620, 
to have been subject to a special parish 
‘custom,’ or usage. John Palmer of 
Debden, brought into the Archdeacon 
of Colchester’s Court for non-payment of 
tithe, asserted that he had paid in full alf 
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tithes legally claimable from him. He 


admitted that he had had 

“‘two hennes and three duckes, feedinge and 
settinge within Debden parish: of the said hennes 
he had fortie eggs laid, and no more; and, of the 
ducks, thirtie eggs laid, and no more. And everie 
score (?) of the eggs worth iid. [Tithes of] the said 
eggs are not to be paid unlesse they be demaunded 
at Easter, accordinge to an auncient custome.” 

A. CLARK. 
Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 


St. Mary-LE-Bow: Petirion For FLAGs. 
—The following is copied from the Admiralty 
Records, Adm. 1/5130 :— 

No. 9, Trump S‘, Honey Lane Market, 
Cheapside. 

Sir,—On the occasion of the Prince Regent and 
his Royal Visitors, dining with the Corporation 
of London on Saturday, it is our wish as Church- 
wardens of St Mary le Bow, to make the streets 
in our Parish thro’ which the Procession will pass, 
as gay as possible, and for that purpose we are 
desirous of obtaining: 


An English Flag, 
A Russian do. 
An Austrian do. 
A Prussian do. 
A Spanish do. 


A Portuguse [sic] do. 
tc be suspended in Cheapside from Bow Church ; 
we find it quite impracticable to obtain them in 
private Channels, of sufficient size, and have there- 
tore taken the liberty of asking you to Procure us 
the loan of them (or any of them), pledging our- 
selves that they shall be properly taken care of, 
and returned on Monday. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient & Humble Servants, 
William Thomson, 
C. Warden of St Mary le Bow. 
‘To J° Hubborn. 
J. W. Croker, Esq. 
[Endorsed] June 17 [1814]. 
Letter to the Comtroller to supply them 
with such as he can spare. 

Acqt them. 

The French flag, it will be noticed, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

E. H. FarrBRoOTHER. 


An Error in ‘D.N.B.’: Ropren.—The 
following sentence occurs in the account of 
Robert Jocelyn, first Earl of Roden (1731- 
1797): ‘‘On 9 Sept. 1771 he was created 
Earl of Roden of High Roding, co. Tippe- 
rary.” 

This statement, short as it is, nevertheless 
contains two errors, of which the former is, 
however, corrected in the ‘Errata’ to the 
*‘D.N.B.’ The date should be 1 December. 

The second mistake concerns the locality of 
High Roding, which is not in Tipperary, but 
in Essex. It was pointed out in The Essex 
Review for 1904 (p. 237), but it should, I 

















think, be given the wider publicity of 
“N. & Q.’ The Jocelyn family for many 
generations owned the manor of High 
Roding or Roothing. JOHN T. Kemp. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** BEAU-PERE.”’ — As everybody knows, 
beau-pére is used in a double and totally 
different sense, signifying both a “ step- 
father”? and a “ father-in-law.” Is there 
no second term in French to distinguish one 
from another? ‘The first meaning of beau- 
pére, a stepfather, is explained and rendered 
likewise by Littré and others as ‘* second 
mari de Ja mére, pére par alliance.” But 
this is a mere paraphrase, and not a special 
or compound word as in most other European 
languages, where a stepfather and a father- 
in-law are denoted by two different terms. 
Compare, for example, Ital. patrigno, Span. 
padrasto, Germ. Stiefvater, Russ. otchim, 
Trish-Gaelie Jleas-atair, Cymric-Welsh llys- 
dad=stepfather, with Ital. sudcero, Span. 
suegro, Germ. Schwiegervater, Russ. svékor, Ir.- 
Gaelic atair cliamain, Cymric-Welsh tad yn 
nghyfraeth=father-in-law. In Welsh there 
is even a second ancient and curious term 
denoting a stepfather found in Owen Pughe’s 
Welsh-Eng. dictionary, tad gwyn, literally 
‘‘ white-father,’ to which also Prof. Sir 
John Rhys refers in a foot-note of his Preface 
to Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ (Lond., 1906), 
p. xviii. He compares this use of gwyn with 
beau in beau-pére, and states that a step- 
father is still respectfully called tad gwyn in 
Mid-Wales. As Sir John Rhys kindly tells 
me, his own father had a stepmother whom 
he called in Cymric mam wen, i.e., literally 
equal to belle-mére. H. IXReEsBs. 


GRooM OF THE Stote.—Was not this 
Court official originally the gentleman who 
attended to the Royal stole- or stool- 
chamber, to see that it was always in proper 
order? ‘There are notices of this apartment 
from Tudor to Georgian times, and it 
appears that the office might be held by a 
lady for a lady. In 1684 the Countess of 
Clarendon was Lady of the Bedchamber and 
Groom of the Stole attached to the Court of 
the Princess of Denmark. There was an 
officer with the same duties in the French 
Court. de he RN 

Durham. 
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H. §8. Sarru: Prosyrcrep List oF YorkK- 
SHIRE OFFICERS.—During the years 1854 
to 1857 Mr. H. 8. Smith published Obituary 
Lists, with records of service, of all officers of 
the Army who died during those years. In 
a note to the 1854 List he adds :— 

“Mr. H. S. Smith is preparing for publication a 
List of Yorkshire Gentlemen who have held Com- 
missions, or who are now in the Army. He has 
already collected 500 names, and with a view of 
making the List more complete, he respectfully 
solicits the assistance of parties who may take an 
interest in the work, and will feel obliged by any 
communications on the subject. 

“ Headingley, near Leeds, 

“31st March, 1855.” 

Can any one tel! me if this List was ever 
published, and, if so, where it can be 
obtained ? M. L. Ferrar, Major. 

Torwood, Belfast. 


1. MacPHERSON: GENERAL JOHN MAc- 
PHERSON.—This officer is stated to have left 
the British service with several others in 
1815, and joined Bolivar, ultimately becom- 
ing commander-in-chief, a position to which 
his son also attained. 

Can any of your readers supply informa- 
tion as to his parentage, regiment, &c. ? 
He was a lieutenant in the British Army. 

2. GENERAL Jas. B. MAcpHEerson.—This 
officer was killed at the battle of Atlanta, 
22 July, 1864. Where can his history or 
parentage be best obtained ? CATACH. 


CHARLES ALLEN, BristoL BooKSELLER. 
—Is anything further known of Charles 
Allen, a bookseller in Broad Street, Bristol, 
about 1678? His name appears on the 
title-page of a work published in London 
in that year. Any information as to his 
activities would be welcome. Was he a 
member of the Society of Friends ? 

We Ji. 


FLOWER-NAME.—If the question is not 
too trivial, I should like to ask if some one 
familiar with the English flora will tell me 
the name of “the little pink flower that 
grows in the wheat,’ mentioned in the 
song ‘ Twickenham Ferry.’ R. B—s. 

Newport, R.I. 

[Is it not the corn-cockle, Agrostemma githayo /] 


SoutH ArricaA: Union MEDAL ISSUED 
IN DECEMBER, 1910, on the occasion of 
the opening of the South African Parlia- 
ment in Cape Town by the Duke of Con- 
naught. Can any reader inform me where 
this may be procured ? 

Tuomas H. MILter. 

Bath and County Club, Bath. 


ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN DUBLIN.— 

** An Irish gentleman said to me the other day : 
‘We ’ve always been draggin’ the divil by the tail, 
and only a slipping hoult of it at that.’ Does the 
Sassenach understand the idiom ? ” 

The above appears in The Times of 18 
Nov., p. 9, col. 6, in an account of ‘ Dublin 
in the Strike,» from a correspondent. I 
should be very much obliged if one of your 
Irish readers woula explain to a ‘‘ Sassenach ” 
what the “ Irish gentleman” meant. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


‘““ THE HONOURS THREE.” — 
Gae bring my guid auld harp ance mair, 
Gae bring it free and fast. 
I ll drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi a’ the honours three. 

The words of this song were written by 
the Rev. Henry Scott Riddell (1798-1870). 
T want to know the meaning of *‘ the honours 
three.» Are they the sword, the sceptre, 
and the crown in the Regalia Room in 
Edinburgh Castile? A friend suggests that 
** the honours ” are connected with the drink- 
ing of *‘ ahealth,” and that the toast is said to 
be drunk “ with honours”’ when the diner 
stands with one foot on the table and the 
other on a chair, and in this perilous position 
cheers and drinks. THos. WHITE. 


MonNvuMENT TO Carr. G. FaRMER. (See 
7S. iv. 537.}-The late Rev. J. PickrorpD 
stated at the above reference that there 
is a monument erected at public expense 
to Capt. George Farmer, R.N., of the 
Quebec, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. I have, 
in conjunction with Capt. Farmer’s great- 
grandchildren, recently made a close search, 
and have been unable to find any such 
monument. 

Can any one inform me if there is a monu- 
ment of any description anywhere to 
Capt. Farmer ? J. J. PIPER. 

Cintra Park, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


TuE LEGEND OF St. CHRISTOPHER : PAINT- 
ING AT AMPTHILL.— On the three columns 
of the north arcade in Ampthill Church, 
Bedfordshire, are faint remains of paintings 
which may have formed a series of six 
scenes representing the story of the legend 
of St. Christopher. Two of the scenes are 
easily discernible in a good light, viz., that 
on the eastern column, which shows the 
Holy Child apparently talking to the saint ; 
and the picture on the western column, of 
the familiar scene showing the saint carrying 
the Child. It is very difficult to see what 
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subjects are represented on the centre 
column on the north and the three columns 
on the south side of the nave, and I should 
be very much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ could give me a reference to some 
medizval series of six pictures of the legend. 
Perhaps with the aid of such it would be 
possible to discover the subjects represented 
on the other four columns. 

I should also be glad to know of any 
other instance of the subject of the legend 
being shown on a column or columns. J 
do not remember having met with a similar 
one, although wall-paintings of the subject 
are fairly numerous. 

MatinDA PoLtarD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


A Bisyop as Boxer.—In ‘ A Biographical | 


Index to the Present House of Commons,’ 
London, 1808, there appears on p. 130 a 
brief sketch of Sir Robert Williams, Bart.. 
M.P. for Carnarvonshire, to which the follow- 
ing foot-note is added :— 

“In 1796 he had a contest with Lord Penrhyn, 
on which he proved successful, having 690 to 
370 votes. It was on this occasion that a holy 
hishop is said to have had recourse to bowing ; 
this adventure became the subject of a Maccaronic 
epistle from the late Dr. Geddes [Alexander 
Geddes, LL.D., b. 1737, d. 1802).” 

Who was this member of the Church 
militant ? and is the Macaronic epistle to 
be found in the Doctor’s work ‘ The Battle 
of B[a]ngfolr; or, The Church’s Triumph,’ 
a comic-heroic poem (vide ‘ Cassell’s Dic- 
tionary of English Literature’), to which IT 
have not access ? 

The letters in square brackets are inserted 
by me. FRANK CurRRY. 

Liverpool. 


** BALtont.”’—-This word, which is not 
found in ‘ H.E.D.,’ is the name of a game 
introduced into England in 1768, or possibly 
a year or two earlier, as appears from the 
following passage from the ‘ Memoirs of 
William Hickey ’ (chap. x.) :— 

“In the afternoon I walked towards Chelsea, 
intending to cross over to the Red House, but 
at Pimlico I was overtaken by some acquaint- 
ances, who said they were going to see Balloni 
played, an Italian game then just come into 
fashion, and played at a public-house at Pimlico. 
As I had never seen it I joined them,and looked 
on until dusk, when we went into the house to 
which the Balloni ground was attached, and 
drank coffee.” 

The precise date of Hickey’s record of the 
game was 15 Aug., 1768. 

What was the game? Are there other 

notices of its being played in England ? 
Joun T. Kemp, 





“*Diriinc.”> —In ‘Adam Bede ¢ Mrs. 
Poyser bids Totty to be “a good dilling ” 
(chap. xiv.). What is this? I find the 
word in an old volume of Puritan divinity— 
Gurnall’s ‘Christian in Complete Armour ” 
(1658), p. 46: ‘‘ To see a poor dilling or rush- 
candle in the face of the boisterous wind and 
not blown out,” &c. Can this be the same 
word ? J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[The only definition of dilling included in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is ‘ta term of endearment, sometimes 
equivalent to darling, sometimes the youngest of a 
family, the last born. In modern dialects applied 
to the weakling of a litter.’ The etymology is said 
to be doubtful. The quotations range from 1547 to 
1890, though there is none from the eighteenth 


| century. ] 


SamuEeL Woopwarp.— He was com- 
missioned Secretary of Massachusetts on 
23 June. 1715; reached Boston 22 Sept., 
and was sworn 24 Sept., 1715. On 12 July, 
1716, he produced to the Council “ His 
Majestys Licence to absent himselfe from 
the s' Province for & during the term of 
twelve months”; he was present at a 
Council meeting on 3 Aug., 1716, after 
which his name disappears, and no doubt 
he sailed for England on or immediately 
after that date. He never returned. To 
what family did he belong ? and when did 
he die ? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


De GLamMoRGAN. — What was the origin 
of this family ? They were lords of the 
manors of Wolveton, &c., Isle of Wight, 
from before 1248 till 1362-3, when, on the 
death of Nicholas de Glamorgan, the estates 
passed to his seven or eight sisters. 

Ap THOMAS. 


Taror’s Wire.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information about an expression 
“As busy as Throp’s wife.” which I have 
heard more than once in these parts ? 

Joun R. Crank HALL. 

Flintoftsgarth, Heworth Green, York. 

[A_ correspondent at 5 S. vii. 35 referred to 
Southey’s * Doctor,’ Longmans, 1849, p. 310, for this 
proverb.] 


“FREKE Fripay.’—I am far from a 
library here, and am not sure that a library 
knows. Will any of your readers give me 


|a clear account of what ‘‘ Freke Friday ”* 


actually was, and what was (1) the nature 
of the dancing on that day, and (2) the 
object ? Was it simply hilarious, or was it 
religious ? Glossaries are no use. 
Epmunp R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 
West Hanney Vicarage, Wantage. 
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APHRA BeExHN’s Comepies.—In Mrs. 
Behn’s comedy ‘The City Heiress’ (4to, 
1682), a play teeming with political allusions, 
the Whig Sir Timothy mentions in conjunc- 
tion with ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ “a 
dam’d libel, call’d, ‘A Warning to all good 
Xtians against the City-Magistrates.’ ’’ Con- 
siderable search has failed to find a book or 
pamphlet bearing this title. Does it really 
exist ? or did Mrs. Behn compose the title 
for the nonce ? 

In ‘The Feign’d Courtezans’ (1679), 
Act ITI. sc. i., a ridiculous traveller appears 
with a huge tome under his arm, and is 
asked, ‘‘ What folio have you gotten there 
Sir, Knox or Cartwright?” ‘‘ Knox” is, 
of course, Robert Knox’s ‘ Historical Rela- 
tion of the Isle of Ceylon,’ folio. To what, 
however, does the “ Cartwright ” refer ? 

M. S. 


ANDREA JF'ERRARA AND THE FREEMASONS’ 
StaTE Sworp oF SHREWSBURY.—A sword 
made by this celebrated maker is used as 
the state sword of the ‘ Royal Arch Con- 
stitutional Sols.” It measures 58in. in 
length over all. The handle, which is alto- 
gether 17 in. long, is formed from a piece of 
ivory 10 in. long, decorated with gold wire ; 
on the knob is a representation of the sun. 
The blade is 41 in. in length, and was pre- 
sented to the Lodge by the late Bro. William 
Henry White. 

Is there any biography published of 
Andrea Ferrara? I know all the articles 
that have appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ and also 
the one published in The Cornhill Magazine 
for August, 1865. H. T. Beppows. 

Public Library, Shrewsbury. 


Op LonpDon StreEEtS.—I shall be grateful 
for any information relating to residents in 
Fish Street Hill, Pudding Lane, and Botolph 
Lane. The first-enamed thoroughfare, which 
gave direct access to old London Bridge, 
must have been of some importance, but I 
am unable to trace any particular items of 
interest regarding it, except, of course, the 
Monument. REGINALD JACOBS. 


Rooks’ Justice.—In his last novel Mr. 
Hall Caine has brought into literature—for 
the first time, to the best of my knowledge— 
rooks judging and executing culprits (pp. 248 
and 251). 

Familiar as I have been for some forty 
years with the rumour that rooks do act 
in this way, I should be glad if your readers 


‘* DUNSTABLE LARK.” —In ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels’ (‘‘ World’s Classics” ed., p. 94, 
l. 36) occurs the expression “as big as a 
Dunstable lark.” I should be greatly 
obliged for information whether the words 
have, or had, any local significance. Could 
Swift, with equal relevance, have made 
allusion to a Bridgewater duck or an Aspatria 
sparrow, or is he relying on some piece of 
folk-lore ? RupouFr PICKTHALL. 

New Milton, Hants. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be greatly obliged by any informa- 
tion concerning the following boys, who were 
educated at Westminster School: (1) An- 
drew Duany, admitted 1719, aged 15; 
(2) —— Dubnisson, at school 1795-7; 
(3) William Duff, admitted 1720, aged 15; 
(4) William Duff, admitted 1737, aged 13; 
(5) Dun, at school in 1797 ; (6) Thomas 
Duncombe, admitted 1722, aged 6; (7) An- 
drew Durell, K.S. 1670; and (8) Thomas 
Dyke, admitted 1738, aged 9. 
G. F. R. B. 





MANDERVILLE: MANFIELD.—I should feel 
obliged for any instances of the change from 
Manderville to Manfield. Keinton Mander- 
ville, in co. Somerset, was called in the old 
register of the parish Keinton Manfield, as 
also in other Somerset parish registers and 
records. Any notes on the Manville or 
Manfield family of Bristol or elsewhere will 
be gratefully accepted. The Manfields of 
co. Bucks, I have reason to think, were 
originally of Somerset. G. RICHARDS. 

6, King’s Parade, Church End, Finchley. 


Scottish Datr-LEeTTerS.—In many Scot- 
tish documents of the late seventeenth 
century I find many dates, both official and 
private, written thus: ‘“ Jaj vic and nynty 
five years” or “ ja’ ‘vi nyntie six years. 

The c, of course, represents 100, but what 
is the origin and meaning of “ Ja,” as stand- 
ing for 1,000? In no case have I found M 
used. A. W. ANDERSON. 


Potyetor ‘ RupAryAr.’—A correspondent 
sends me this query :— 
“Some ten years ago (1903 ?) I saw a book, 
about 8 in. by 6 in. by } in., bound in green cloth, 
probably published by some English or American 
concern. It contained the ‘ Rubdiyat ’ in English 
and German verse (latter by Bodenstedt, I think), 
also in French prose by Nicolas. What is the 
publisher’s name ? ” 
Will some kind reader answer ? 

Evucenr F. McPIKE. 





would furnish any corroboration of it. 
H. H. Jounson, 


135, Park Row, Chicago. 
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DR. WILLIAM QUARTERMAIN, PHY- 
SICIAN TO CHARLES II. 
(11 S. viii. 370.) 
UNDER date 24 May, 1660, Pepys writes :— 

“Up, and made myself as fine as I could with the 
linning stockings and wide canons that I bought 
the other day at Hague. Extraordinary press of 
noble company, and great mirth all the day. There 
dined with me in my cabin (that is the carpenter’s) 
Dr. Earle and Mr. Hollis, the King’s Chaplains, 
Dr. Scarborough, Dr. Quarterman, and Dr. Clerke, 
Physicians, Mr. Darcy and Mr. Fox (both very fine 
gentlemen), the King’s servants, where we had 
brave discourse.” 

The above paragraph was written while 
Pepys and others were anchored off the 
coast of Holland,waiting to convey Charles II. 
to England at the time of the Restoration. 

Dr. Quartermain is not mentioned in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ nor, as far as can be ascertained, 
has any memoir of him been compiled. The 
following brief account of him is, therefore, 
offered to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The uncommon surname Quartermain is 
said by Bardsley (‘ British Surnames’) to 
be of Norman origin, and to indicate a very 
strong man—that is, a man with four hands. 
This idea is illustrated in the family arms, 
which are Gules, a fesse between four 
hands or. ‘The change of spelling from 
the Norman ‘‘ Quatremayne ”’ to the English 
Quartermaine took place, says Bardsley, in 
the reign of Richard II. 

William Quartermain was born in 1618, 
being the son of Walter Quartermain of 
Shavington, Bucks, a member of the old 
Quartermain family of Bucks and Oxon 
(Lipscomb’s ‘ Buckinghamshire ’). 

In the year 1634 he matriculated at Oxford 
(Brazenose College), but afterwards moved 
to Pembroke, as a member of which he 
graduated M.D. in 1657 (Foster’s ‘ Alumni ’). 

At the Royal College of Physicians he 
came before the Censors’ board for exami- 
nation 4 Dec., 1657, and 8 Jan., 1657/8, 
and was approved on both occasions. He 
did not appear on the third examination, 
and was never admitted a member of the 
College. This was probably owing to his 
being engaged in his professional capacity 
with the fleet (Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians’). He was one of the 
earliest members of the Royal Society. He 
was gazetted a Physician-in-Ordinary to 
Charles II. in August, 1661 (State Papers, 
Domestic Series). i 
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He seems to have been the unlucky pos- 
sessor of sea-washed lands, for the State 
Papers of 6 Nov., 1664, contain a petition 
from him stating that 300 acres of land, 
called Gatcombe Haven, near Portsmouth, 
had been recovered from the sea at too 
great a cost, and asking for another grant 
of land, the cultivation of which would 
enable him to reimburse himself for his loss. 
He was elected M.P. for New Shoreham in 
1662, retaining that seat until his death 
(Blue-book). 

He seems to have been twice married, his 
second wife (whom he married either at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, or in the Abbey 
itself, in 1662) being Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Dyke of Horeham, co. Sussex 
(Chester’s ‘ London Marriage Licences’ and 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’). 

Dr. Quartermain died in June, 1667, and 
is buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

S. D. CripprincpALe, M.D. 


[Mr. W. Norman thanked for reply. ] 





THoMAS BURBIDGE AND OTHER POETS 
(11 S. viii. 428).—1. Thomas Burbidge was 
son of Thomas Burbidge of Leicester. He 
was born 10 March, 1816; educ. Rugby, 
Repton, and Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A. 1842, 
LL.D. Aberdeen; was Canon of Gibraltar 
1868 to his death at Colle Salvetti, near 
Pisa, 26 Sept., 1892. 

2. John Laurens Bicknell was an attorney 
at 25, Abingdon Street, Westminster. He 
was elected F.R.S. 8 March, 1821, and died 
at Dover 3 Aug., 1845, aged 59. 

3. Rev. Theodore Shurt, M.A., was born 
at Stourbridge 1809; educ. at Sedbergh 
School, and St. John’s, Peterhouse, and 
Christ’s Colleges, Cambridge; lived at 
Leamington; probably died 1878, as his 
name is not in Clergy List later. 

4, Rev. William Way was third son of 
Benjamin Way of Denham Place, Uxbridge. 
He was educated at Eton and Ch. Ch., 
Oxford; was Rector of Denham and 
Hedgerley, Bucks, 1797 to his death in 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
12 Aug., 1845, aged 72. 

F'REDERIC BOASE. 


1. There is a short notice of Thomas 
Burbidge in that useful work of reference, 
Mr. Frederic Boase’s ‘ Modern English Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. iv. (Supplement, vol. i.). He 
was at one time head master of Leamington 
College, and afterwards Vicar of Hexton, 
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Herts. From 1868 to 1872 he was chaplain 
at Malta, and from 1872 to 1884 at Palermo, 
and Canon of Gibraltar from 1868 to his 
death. The year 1838 is given as the date 
at which his first volume of poems was 
published. Mr. Boase refers to The Times 
of 3 Oct., 1892, p. 9. 

In Samuel Waddington’s ‘ Arthur Hugh 
Clough,’ 1883, chap. iv., Burbidge is de- 
scribed as Clough’s “‘ early friend and school- 
fellow....now the Rev. Canon Burbidge, 
LL.D., Chaplain at Palermo,—the Sicilian 
Shepherd referred to in some of Clough’s 
Oxford letters.”’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


Thomas Burbidge, whose ‘ Poems’ were 
published in 1838, and who collaborated 
with A. H. Clough in ‘ Ambarvalia,’ was 
born, I believe, at Leicester, where his 
parents were living during his schooldays. 
His father was, I think, Town Clerk of 
Leicester. Thomas Burbidge went to Rugby 
School, and there formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Clough, who came to stay with 
him at Leicester in 1835, and who wrote to 
him some of his published letters. He took 
Holy Orders, and I have heard that he died 
in Italy. CHARLES J. BILLSON. 

The Priory, Martyr-Worthy, Winchester. 


THE Lorp or BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
Hoeeins (11 S. viii. 6, 319, 394).—The expe- 
dition referred to would be probably that 
to Walcheren in August, 1809, under Lord 
Chatham, which ended most disastrously. 

The well-known epigram, 

The Earl of Chatham with his sword drawn 

Was waiting for Sir Kichard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham, 
explains that the failure was due to the want 
of co-operation between the commanders. 

Capt. Thomas Hoggins was buried 11 Jan., 
1810, at Brabourne, under the coroner’s 
warrant dated 10 Jan. See ‘ History of the 
85th Regiment,’ by C. R. B. Barrett. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 


[W. B. H. also thanked for reply.] 





DIvINATION BY TwitcHING (11 S. viii. 
187, 237, 273, 417).—I lately came upon the 
following in a MS. written about 1710 by 
a Dumbartonshire minister. It is headed 
‘Observes on my Own Life.’ The whole 
paragraph is worth quoting, though the con- 
struction is somewhat loose :— 

“T am conscious to myself that I am as little 
rs to superstition as any man living, but this 

must declare, and I dv it upon the sincerity of 
an honest man, that since ever I began to reflect 





and make observes, I have found that the itching 
of my right eyebrowes have proved an indication 
to me that I was shortly to meet with or hear of 
something that would prove vexing to me, but 
what I was thus warned of, and [ heartily thank 
God for it, because I have been often thereby put 
upon prayer to God for ae and composure of 
spirit as have been heard in that I feared.” 


A. W. ANDERSON. 


Weston Famity, FARNBOROUGH, BERK- 
SHIRE (11 S. viii. 390)—The Bishop of 
Exeter was said by tradition among his 
descendants to have been nearly related to 
Richard Weston, first Earl of Portland. 

A. R. BAY Ley. 


PicturE-Carps (11 S. viii. 408).—The 
picture-card of to-day is the picture postcard, 
which was not known to Charles Dickens. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ notices its first appearance :— 

©1904, Daily Chronicle, 15 April, 4/7. There has 
been some discussion of late as to who invented 
the picture postcard, and the fad has been traced 
back to a German......it is said in 1872.” 

The picture-card Dickens was thinking of 
was the court card in a pack of cards, as in 
‘ Oliver Twist,’ xxv.: ‘‘ He... .offered to cut 
any gentleman....for the first picture card 
at a shilling a time.” The author, in his 
other novels, uses “‘ knowing card,” and “old 
card.” Perhaps some readers have appre- 
ciated Sam Weller’s humour in addressing 
Mr. Pickwick as “‘ an old picture-card.” 

Tom JONES. 


Whatever may be the primary meaning 
now, surely in 1837 picture-cards meant 
court cards, and not picture postcards. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION : JAMES 
MorGan (11 S. viii. 389)—A baptism is 
recorded at St. Anne’s, Soho, Westminster, 
of one James Morgan, son of James and Ann, 
24 Dec., 1710 (born 11 Dec.). In the year 
1767 James Morgan was ‘Treasurer of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He married at Stratfield- 
Mortimer, 14 April, 1737, Katherine, eldest 
daughter of Charles Parry (d. 1730), and 
coheir of her brother Charles (d. 1740) of 
Oakfield, Berks. All their children (except 
the two eldest, Charles, b. 1738, and George, 
b. 1739) were baptized at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, their residence being in Warwick 
Court. In 1754 James Morgan inherited 
considerable property in Carmarthenshire, 
including Abercothi, in Llanegwad parish, 
under the will, dated 1743, of Erasmus Lewis. 
He married a second wife named Hannah; 
dated his will 19 June, 1771, describing 
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himself as of Lincoln’s Inn; and was buried 
at Sulhamstead-St. Michael’s (locally known 
as Meales), Berks, 26 Sept., 1771. Who 
were his parents, and was he related to 
Erasmus Lewis ? G. R. B. 


POWLETT : SMITH OR SMyTH (11 S. viii. 68, 
133, 255, 416)—The Rev. John Watkin, 
who married Judith Smith (in register) or 
Smyth (on monument), also held the 
vicarage of West Haddon (three miles from 
Yelvertoft) from 1747 until his death in 
1772. The entry in the Yelvertoft Marriage 
Register describes Judith Smith as of 
Winwick. This is a small village less than 
three miles from Yelvertoft. Were the 
Smiths living there at the time, or was it 
only a temporary residence of Judith 
Smith ? JOHN T. PAGE. 


CARLYLE QUuoTATION (11 8S. viii. 406).— 
Lucis will find the full sentence—‘ In every 
object there is inexhaustible meaning; the 
eye sees in it what the eye brings means of 
seeing *’—in the text of Carlyle’s ‘ History of 
the French Revolution,’ vol. i. p. 5 of the 
People’s Edition. F. Haywarpb. 


CoLovur oF Liveries (11 8. viii. 190, 295, 
357).—It is as well to realize that there are 
no fixed rules for the determination of the 
heraldic livery colours, consequently there 
are no authorities to settle discussions upon 
this subject. The deduction of livery colours 
from armorial bearings is a matter of custom, 
and the custom as to vair is that the coat 
should be white and the facings, &c., blue. 
With erminois the coat would be yellow 
with black facings. Some suppose that you 
may take your choice of white,or blue in 
the case of vair, and select either yellow or 
black in an erminois shield. Though there 
is something to be said in favour of a blue 
coat for vair, because of the general blue 
effect of that fur, yet, as the question is one 
of heraldic propriety, the doubt, if any, 
should certainly be settled in favour of the 
metal. 

There are some shields which might be 
considered as offering a choice. Take, for 
instance: (1) Vair, a bend sa.; (2) Vair, a 
bend or; (3) Erminois, a bend az. Now 
it is not necessarily the first and second 
tinctures that determine the livery; it is 
the field and dominant tincture. Roughly 
speaking, the field represents the coat, and 
the charge gives the colour of the trimmings. 
With regard to No. (1) shield, as it is out 
of the question to have a vair livery, it seems 
a case of selecting either white and blue or 











white and black. An attempt to analyze 
the shield in a somewhat arbitrary fashion 
leads to the assumption that it may have 
been originally vair only, and the bend a 
development. Granting this, we should leave 
white and blue to the original family, and 
allow white and black to the branch family. 
With No. (2) shield a similar line of reason- 
ing may be followed, but in this case, in 
order to avoid a livery composed of two 
metals, we must clearly abandon the argent, 
and adopt the blue (for the vair) and the 
yellow (for the bend). No. (3) shield should 
give a yellow and blue livery. 

These remarks apply to the simple livery 
of two colours as used in England. In 
French liveries a third colour was often 
introduced—a fashion not quite unknown 
in England, where, however, it is carried out 
only in the striped waistcoat, though I have 
also seen the third tincture as a piping or 
braiding on a footman’s coat. In undress 
livery there would be the usual modification 
of colours so necessary in this climate. 

I am aware that these particulars are very 
trivial, and that the system of heraldic 
liveries did not hold in early times; but 
the custom was a growth, and as such it may 
be discussed in detail, though it is somewhat 
late to be discussing it nowadays, when the 
chauffeur’s uniform is causing the heraldic 


outdoor livery to be so very much less worn. 
Leo C. 


“Gas” as aA SrREET-NAME (11 S. viii. 
290, 337, 356, 378, 418).—At Coldstream 
on the Tweed the lane or narrow street 
leading from the market-place to the gas- 
house, almost overlooking the Tweed, is 
named Gas Lane. Coldstream, it may be 
noted, was one of the first towns in Scotland 
to have gas as an illuminant. It was put 
into the United Presbyterian Church by Dr. 
Adam Thomson, the minister of the church, 
and, I remember, the date—1806—was 
carved on a stone over the porch in the front 
of the building. There is a new church on 
the same site now. ANDREW HOPE. 

Exeter. 


There is a Gas Street at Wellington, 
Somerset. The local gasworks are situated 
therein. C. ®. 


Strange that no one has written you from 
Coventry to say there is a Gas Street here 
containing the entrance to the old gasworks, 
now used merely for storage. It is quite a 
well-known and well-used thoroughfare. 

Gro. B. 


Coventry. 
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HEINE: TRANSLATION WANTED (11 S 
viii. 410).—James Thomson's version of 
‘Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar’ is the first 
piece in his ‘ Attempts at Translation from 
Heine,’ at the end of ‘ The City of Dreadful 
Night, and Other Poems,’ 2nd ed., pp. 165-9. 
Heine’s English readers who happen to 
travel over the stretch of railway between 
Goch and Geldern, on their way to Cologne, 
may not always recognize the little station 
of IKevelaer as the place of the pilgrimage. 

FEpwarp BENSLY. 


This will be found in vol. i. of the collected 
edition of Thomson’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
edited by Bertram Dobell (1895). 

M. A. M. MACALISTER. 


TARRING (11 S. viii. 368, 416).—Thanks 
to Mr. Hens for items of information. I 
can supplement them. Miss Sarah Tarring 
is the last to bear the name in Holbeton for 
a course of 200 years. Mr. Alfred Tarring 
represents the Totnes branch for probably 
the same period. There may be others I do 
not know of. 

The important part of my query is the 
origin of the name in Sussex and Devon, and 
the possible connexion between the two. I 
have the history of West Tarring Church, in 
which Terringe is given as the original name, 
as occurring in Domesday Book. In 1640 
there is an entry of baptism at Holbeton— 
** Jonah dau. of John Derringe *’—-the name 
is badly written ; but, allowing for the loose 
spelling of the time, it might reasonably be 
taken for a corruption of De Terringe. The 
next noticeable item is the baptism of John, 
son of John Torring, in 1707, who, in 1734, 
was evidently married as ‘John Tarring, 
Jun.,”’ and from whom came the family for 
a long time prominent in Holbeton. Five 
at least of his eleven children have descend- 
ants to-day in London, Bristol, Horsham, 
and even in America. Was there a reason 
for the same name being adopted in Sussex 
and Devon, or was it merely a coincidence ? 

G. 


Horsham. 


LActs oR Firet-Work (11S. viii. 108, 194). 
—If filet is properly made, one thread will 
lead backwards and forwards, in and out, 
all over the pattern, flying from point to 
point in the most erratic and incomprehen- 
sible manner, but in the end inevitably 
coming back to the starting-point, and 
leaving no part of the pattern unfinished. 

I have been doing filet as a pastime for 
many years. Iwas taught by an old French 
lady aged about 90 (now dead). She told 





me that the art had been lost for several 
centuries, and had been rediscovered by 
her mother, who—a talented mathematician 
—obtained permission to study the old laces 
in the museums of Paris, and by following 
back the thread learned the law which 
underlay the work. When it is finished, two 
threads should cross the darned squares in 
each direction. The method is difficult to 
explain in writing, but if CarrTA will tell me 
her difficulties, and let me know her address, 
I shall be very glad to send her a diagram, 
or show her, by a loop of thread, the knot 
used for joining one thread to another. 
I should like very much to know the names: 
of any old pattern-books of filet, and where 
they may be bought. 
(Miss) Lypra 8S. M. Rosinson. 

Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Srr Ross Donetty (11 S. viii. 390).— 
This gentleman was a British admiral who 
entered the Navy at an early age. He fought 
with distinction under Lord Howe in June, 
1794, and commanded the squadron before 
Toulon in 1803. For his conduct at Monte 
Video in 1807 he received the thanks of 
Parliament. He was made rear-admiral in 
1814, and full admiral in 1838. His death 
occurred in 1841; so states ‘ Dict. of Biog.,’ 
by Joseph Thomas, 3rd ed., 1905. 

RicHARD LAWSON. 





Urmston. 


The daughter of Admiral Sir Ross Don- 
nelly married, in 1816, Baron Audley. Her 
portrait was published by Edward Bull of 
26, Holles Street, engraved by Thomson 
from a miniature by Stump. Baroness 
Audley died 1855, and is buried in Buckland 
Churchyard, Dover. R. J. FYNMORE. 


Vice-Admiral Ross Donnelly was made 
K.C.B. (military division) on 28 Feb., 1837, 
and invested on 17 March in the same year. 
A good deal of information concerning him 
might doubtless be obtained on application 
at the Admiralty, but reference should first 
be made to the account of him in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxii. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


‘* BARRING-oUT ”’ (11 S. viii. 370, 417).— 
Chap. ix. of Hoole’s ‘ Scholastick Discipline ” 
(part iv. of ‘A New Discovery of the Old 
Art of Teaching Schoole,’ of which Prof. 
Campagnac has just published an edition) is 
headed ‘Of Exclusion and Breaking-up 
Schoole, and of Potations.’ From this it 
is obvious that barring-out. had been con- 
sidered a necessary preliminary to breaking- 
up. Though the custom was “of late 
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discontinued in many schools,’’ Hoole gives 
rules for observing it “ without any contest 
or disturbance ”’ till it die of itself. 
Davip SAtmon. 
Swansea. 


“'TRAM-CAR ” (11 S. viii. 426).—The most 
likely source for the use of this word (and 
other compounds connected with tram) is 
in one of the many Acts of Parliament deal- 
ing with early tram and railway lines. 
Most, if not all, of these Acts are detailed 
in Priestley’s ‘ Historical Account of the 
Navigable Rivers, Canals, and Railways 
throughout Great Britain....1831,’ 4to 
{probably to be found in the Bodleian). 

I think the earliest Act quoted therein is 
dated 1758, entitled an 


** Act for establishing Agreements made between 
Charles Brandling and other persons...... for laying 
down a Waggon Way in order for the better sup- 
plying the town......of Leeds......with Coals. 9th 

une, 1758.”’ 

Priestley adds :— 

“‘Tt is here worthy of remark that it was upon 
this Railway that the powers of the locomotive 
engine were first applied by the ingenious inventor 
John Blenkinsop, the manager of the Middleton 
Collieries.”’ 

The vehicles used for minerals and goods 
on the first tram or railway lines are usually 
designated “‘ waggons”’ in the earliest Acts 
of Parliament, and those which carried pas- 
sengers are generally termed “ carriages ”’ 
or “ coaches.” 

Should these old Acts fail to reveal the 
compounds sought, the next most likely 
sources are the following books: Eason, 
* Street Railways,’ published at Philadelphia, 
1859, thin demy 8vo; Train (George F.), 
‘Observations on Street Railways,’ Liver- 
pool, 1860, thin demy 8vo, with plates, one 
of which depicts a laden tramcar at Birken- 
head, the first city to possess a town tram- 
way. 

The synonym carriage (in connexion with 
the earliest tramlines) is often used in the 
old Acts, where the rates and charges for 
conveyance of passengers and goods are 
detailed. From carriage to car is an easy 
transition. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


In ‘Metropolitan Tramways,’ London, 
1873, is given a statement of street acci- 
dents, in which the following compounds 
occur frequently. In January, 1871, ‘the 
horse....was thrown down and killed oppo- 
site the tramway-yard.”” On 10 Sept., 1871, 
** a tram-car ran into and damaged an omni- 
bus.” On 6 Oct., 1871, “a lady, crossing 


’ 





the Walworth Road, fell on the tram-rail.”’ 
On 5 April, 1873, ‘‘ a lramway-car left the 
rails.” 

In ‘Tramways, by D. Kx. Clark, 1878, 
p. 274, is an illustration of an “ Original 
Tram-Car, manufactured in 1831, by Mr. 
John Stephenson, New York.” 

Tram-line is not used technically. 

Tom JONES. 


Touching the word tram-car being in use 
before 1881, we had tram-cars in Leicester 
early in the seventies, which were always 
spoken of by this name. 

FLORENCE Mary GARDINER. 


‘* ENTENTE CORDIALE ” (11 8S. vill. 47).— 
In reply to the query by F. C. J. concerning 
uses of the phrase ‘‘ Entente Cordiale ” 
earlier than September, 1859, you pointed 
out that as early as September, 1848, it 
was already in common use. May I direct 
F. Cc. J.’s attention to where he may find 
the first instance of that epoch-making 
expression? The following is an extract 
from the Charivrari, under date Saturday, 
6 Jan., 1844; it is a critical and jocular 
review of a speech made a few days before 
by the minister Guizot, probably at Bor- 
deaux :— 

* Demandez, et l'on vous refusera. 

‘** Les plaisanteries contenues dans le discours de 
la Garonne trouvent de Pécho de l'autre cdté de la 
Manche. I)n’ya pas de bonne féte sans lendemain, 
ni de bon discours de la Garonne sans un corollaire 
des journaux anglais. 

‘* Entre autres droleries, on a peut-¢tre remarqué 
un mot de ce prodigieux discours: ‘La CORDIALE 
ENTENTE gui extste entre le gouvernement francais et 
celui de la Grande-Bretagne.” Le Times, lui non 
plus, ne l’a pas laiss$ échapper; le 7%mes ne laisse 
rien passer sans crier Qui vive? C’est une sentinelle 
que nous avons dans la Manche. 

‘**Tiens ! s’est dit le 7’%imes, cette cordiale entente 
est une assez agréable découverte. Il est vrai qu'elle 
se manifeste au jour de l’an, époque ow le chien et 
le chat eux-mémes s’enfendent cordralement. 

‘““*Quand on en est & la cordiale entente, c'est qu’on 
s’aime d’amour tendre; on devient Castor et 
Pollux.’”’ 

There follows a somewhat tedious alle- 
gory, spun out in a very chauvinistic spirit, 
of France and England under the guise of 
Castor and Pollux. 

I regret that I am not able to refer your 
correspondent to Guizot’s speech ; but, at 
any rate, it will be easy to look up the files 
ot The Times for the last days of Decem- 
ber, 1843, and the first days of January. 
1844, in which the newly coined phrase will 
probably be found to be discussed. “‘ Qui 
scit ubi scientia sit, ille est proximus ha- 
benti.” R. L. Cru. 

New York. 
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SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY ScHOOL - Booxs 
(11 S. viii. 406, 455).—If Dr. Macratu 
consults Mr. Foster Watson’s ‘ English 
Grammar Schools,’ 1908, he may find some 
assistance in his quest. Without that help, 
perhaps one may offer these suggestions as 
to five items in his list :-— 

1, Grecorum Epigrammatum Florilegum novum 
cum aliis Veterum Poematis, &c., in usum Scholze 
Westmonasteriensis, 1684 (printed for H. Mort- 
lock, St. Paul’s Churchyard), or a Winchester ver- 
sion of it. 

4. The Young Secretaries Guide; or, A speedy 
help to Learning. In Two Parts. Tenth edition, 
i699. Printed for H. Rhodes, at the Star, the 
corner of Bride Lane, Fleet Street. 

5. The} Posing of the Parts; or, a most plaine 
and easie way of examining the accidence and 
grammar by Questions and Answers. 1630, By 
John Brinsley. Fifteenth edition, 1687. 

6. A Consolation for our Grammar Schools. 1622. 
Also by John Brinsley. 

7. The Catechism explain’d by way of Question 
and Answer; and contirm’d by Scripture Proofs, 
&c. Second edition, 1707. Printed for W. Hawes 
at the Bible in Ludgate Street. ‘ . 

A. T. W. 


‘** FIRING-GLASS ”’ (11 S. viii. 429).—I know 
nothing of the word, but I think I possess 
the thing. In 1910 I bought in a market 
at Florence a strongly made drinking-glass 
‘having a thick and massive base,” thinking 
it would do very well for a stand to hold a 
reservoir pen. The base is 1{ in. across and 
1} in. high; the total height, including the 
base, 43 in.; the capacity, 20z. I do not 
know whether the Florentines use these 
glasses for “ firing’ or not; they took my 
fancy as being so little liable to be knocked 
over or broken. oe Ls Bs 

Durham. 


The firing-glass is still used by the mem- 
bers of Lodge Benevolent (No. 303) at 
Teignmouth in Devonshire. The glass is 
as described by Bate. It is short, sherry- 
glass- or V-shaped, and has a heavy, thick 
bottom (about an inch of solid glass). 
‘These glasses were in common use long ago 
at Masonic banquets, and were dumped 
heavily on the table in one-two-three 
fashion, as a variation to the clapping of 
hands in applause or after drinking a toast. 

In my Lodge—St. John the Baptist, 
No. 39, at Exeter—they were used in olden 
times, but not now, although we have some 
deft, which we count among our relics. 
This Lodge was founded in 1732, and is 
the premier Lodge in the West of England; 
these glasses, however, engraven on the side 
with the number of the Lodge as it was in 
1832—No. 46—carry the custom only back 








to that period, though I think it probable 
it was in vogue long before. 

The actual measurements of these firing- 
glasses are: height, 3?in.; width at brim, 
2}in.; width at foot, 2in.; solid bottom, 
lin. deep. They are of very thick glass. 

ANDREW HOPE. 

Exeter. 


The querist evidently does not belong to 
the ‘‘ Craft,’ or he would know that the name 
and use of the firing-glass are a common- 
place of a Masonic Lodge, and its ritual 
punctiliously observed at the banquets. 
Should he desire to possess a specimen, he 
can purchase one (or more) at any Masonic 
outfitters —- e.g., Spencer’s, Great Queen 
Street ; or at any restaurant where there is 
a Masonic room the proprietor would show 
him one. WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 

AcE or YEw TREES (11 S. viii. 331, 391). 
—In part viii. of ‘ Etchings of Views and 
Antiquities in the County of Gloucester,’ by 
Samuel Lysons, are drawings (pl. xlvi.) of 
Almondsbury and Alveston Churches, and 
in the foreground of the latter is the famous 
Alveston Yew. The plate is dated May, 
1793, and was one of those which were 
cancelled by Lysons when he reissued this 
work in 1803 under the title of ‘ A Collection 
of Gloucestershire Antiquities.” The text 
accompanying the plate in the original work 
states :-— 

“The Yew Tree seen in the Fore-ground isa very 
remarkable one; the Trunk at a small Distance 
from the Ground swells out to a considerable Size ; 
being twenty-three Feet in Circumference at the 
largest Part, and apparently sound.” 

Mr. H. W. Bruton of Gloucester possesses 
the original drawing prepared by Lysons, 
and on the upper margin of this is written : 

“The Trunk of the Yew Tree in the churchyard 

is 21 feet in circumference. Sep. 13, 1789.” 
It will be noticed there is a difference of 
2 ft. in measure compared with the printed 
statement, and I am inclined to think the 
latter was correct, for on 10 Oct., 1887, 
Mr. Bruton himself measured the tree and 
found its girth to be 25 ft. 6 in. 

An increase of 2 ft. 6 in. compares favour- 
ably with the growths over lengthened 
periods mentioned by Mr. WittiamM Brap- 
BROOK. ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 

“SS? (11 S. viii. 350, 397).—In ‘N. & Q.’ 
(1 S. ii. 89, 110, &e.) much, under the head- 
ing ‘ Collar of SS,’ will be found to interest 
your correspondent on these cryptic letters. 

J. B. McGovern. 
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SamMBEL (SuMBErL): Wetts (11 S. viii. 
408).—The maiden name of Mrs. Wells was 
Mary Davies. She was a native of Birming- 
ham, and the daughter of a carver and 
gilder. Upon the death of her father she 
adopted a theatrical life, and while engaged 
at Shrewsbury married an actor in the com- 
pany named Wells, who afterwards left her. 

After a few years of the usual provincial 
drudgery she was engaged at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where she appeared 1 June, 1781, 
as Madge in ‘Love in a Village,’ and Mrs. 
Cadwallader (Becky) in Foote’s farce of 
‘The Author.’ In the latter character she 
at once became the rage, so completely 
identifying herself with the part as to 
acquire the nickname of ‘‘ Becky ” Wells. 

The next season she was at Drury Lan, 
and subsequently at Covent Garden. She 
appears to have excelled in innocent, un- 
sophisticated characters, even simpletons, 
and, though incapable of a wide range, she 
was for some years extremely popular. 

Her friendship with Capt. Topham, who 
in conjunction with the Rev. Charles Este 
started a brightly written newspaper called 
The World—which was chiefly devoted to 
theatrical intelligence—was of material as- 
sistance in keeping her name before the 
public. 

Her vagaries were many, and the irre- 
proachable Miss Pope of Drury Lane Theatre, 
once expostulating with her, asked what the 
world would say of such conduct. ‘ O,” 
replied Mrs. Wells, “‘ The World never speaks 
Ul of me.” 

One of her best parts was that of Cowslip 
in O’Keeffe’s excellent farce ‘The Agreeable 
Surprise.’ There is a very good print of 
her in that character, with Edwin as Lingo. 

On the occasion of her playing the part 
at the Richmond Theatre in 1792, after 
Edwin’s death, The World contained the 
following lines :—- 

While Lingos from country, and Lingos from town, 
All strive for one sprig from poor Edwin’s renown, 
In one point at least all true critics agree, 

That Wells, in her Cowslip, unrivalled must be, 
As far above praise in that innocent part 

As nature, pure nature, prevails over art. 

Among her other parts were: Capt. 
Macheath, Widow Brady (‘Irish Widow ’), 
Maud (‘ Peeping Tom ’), Kitty Pry (‘ Lying 
Valet’), Jacintha (‘Suspicious Husband ’), 
Julia (‘ Midnight Hour ’), Marianne (‘ Drama- 
tist *), Constance (‘ Animal Magnetism ’), 
Rose (‘Recruiting Officer’), and Jane 
(‘ Wild Oats ’). 

On her marriage with her second husband, 
whose name was Sumbel, not Sambel, 





she embraced the Jewish faith, and adopted 
Leah as her first name in the place of Mary. 

According to a statement contained in a 
brief account of her in Gilliland’s Dramatic 
Mirror, Mr. Sumbel publicly denied the 
marriage. 

In April, 1799, she played Portia at the 
Haymarket for a benefit, and was announ: ed 
as ‘Mrs. Sumbel (late Mrs. Wells), and 
after the play she gave imitations of popular 
performers, for which she had previously 
shown considerable ability. 

As Mrs. Leah Sumbel she, in 1811, pub- 
lished her ‘ Memoirs’ in three volumes, but 
by this time her stage career was over. 

Bernard, mentioning her in his ‘ Retro- 
spections of the Stage,’ says :— 

‘‘The last time I encountered this Iady was 
about a year after my return from America [1821} 
in the street leading to Westminster Bridge; though 
old and faded, she was still buoyant and loquacious 
—a young rough-looking companion was with her, 
whom she instantly quitted to welcome me home. 
After about five minutes’ conversation with her 
about past and present times, I begged not to keey» 
her from her friend any longer—‘ Friend!’ she 
replied, ‘he’s no friend—he’s my husband.’ ”’ 

I am not aware that her death has beer 
anywhere recorded, but she was dead wher 
O'Keeffe wrote his ‘ Recollections,’ published 
in 1826, for he mentions her among past 
favourites thus :— 

Mrs. WELLs. 

The violet withers, and the snowdrop sinks, 

Carpvations droop, and fragrant stocks and pinks, 

The beauteous tulip, too, must droop its head, 

The rose it fades, for ah ! my Cowslip’s dead. 

Wm. Dove.as. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


The following may assist your corre- 


spondent Mr. Israrr. Soromons in his 
inquiry regarding Mary Sumbel. An ac- 


count of this lady, Mary Sumhel, ‘ Becky ”’ 
Wells (1759-1826 ?), appears in Mr. John 
Fyvie’s book ‘Comedy Queens of ‘the 
Georgian Era,’ and reference is there made 
to her ‘ Memoirs,’ published in 1811. 


SENEX. 
Chiswick. 
CHARLES Lamp’s “ Mrs. S—” (11 S. viii. 


262, 318, 375, 414).—To all who reverence 
the name of Charles Lamb every item of fresh 
intelligence concerning either the man or his 
writings is of worth, and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
cannot but feel indebted to Sir Harry B. 
Potanp for his communication at the last. 
reference, and to Mr. Crecin CLARKE for 
having called forth such a valuable addition 
to our store of Eliana. 

In reply to Str Harry's question, the 
list of Lamb’s friends and acquaintances 
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is a MS., which, bears no indication of 
sources: it has been compiled evidently 
from various authorities. But confirma- 
tion of the accuracy of its Spinks entry 
is obtainable by reference to the list of 
subscribers in a little volume, ‘Poems, 
by a Sister,’ published in 1812 by J. Walsh, 
law stationer, Inner Temple Lane, in 
which the first name under § is that of 
“Mr. Spinks, Temple.” Thanks to Sir 
Harry's communication, we see that this 
Spinks was not the official superior of 
Randal Norris in 1794. The suggestion 
accordingly presents itself that he was his 
son. 

To Sir Harry's statement that ‘‘ Spinks 
is not spelt ‘ Spinkes,’’’ I would add, as 
a rider, “ except by Charles Lamb.” I have 
just taken from among my Lamb auto- 
graphs the original document in which 
Lamb, in 1823, set down his reply to his 
friend Pitman’s inquiry as to the identity 
of the Mrs. S— named on p. 87 of the ‘ Elia’ 
volume just then published, and I find it to 
be “ Mrs. Spinkes *"—quite clearly written, 
and bearing no trace of the hesitation ap- 
parent in some of the other entries in the 
same document. 

To Str Harry's quotation from ‘The Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple ’— ‘*‘ Hence- 
forth let no one receive the narratives of 
Elia for true records’’—I would make this 
addition from ‘The South-Sea House ’ :— 

“Reader, what if I have been playing with thee 
all this while—peradventure the very names, which 
I have summoned up before thee, are fantastic— 
insubstantial—like Henry Pimpernel, and old John 
Naps of Greece:—Be satisfied that something 
answering to them has had a being.”’ 
Remembering this, and that Mrs. John 
Spinks was not “ Fanny,” but. as Sir Harry 
shows, ‘“‘ Mary,” I would fain hazard the 
statement that Lamb’s ‘“ Weatheral” is 
as far removed as even ‘‘ Weatherhead” 
from the actual maiden name of her whose 
rendering of ‘ Water parted from the Sea’ 
had so charmed the lad of Bluecoat days. 
If it should be found that the Mr. Wall (or 
Walls) of Paper Buildings, to whom Randal 
Norris was articled, had a daughter Mary, 
it would be fairly reasonable, I think, to 
entertain the probability of Lamb’s ‘‘ Fanny 
Weatheral ” (Mrs. Spinks) having been Mary 
Wall. J. Rocers REEs. 

Salisbury. 


In the passage quoted by Mr. Rocers REEs 
at the first reference Lamb says that the 
songs of Mrs. S— ‘‘ had power to thrill the 
soul of Eiia, small imp as he was, even in 
his long coats.” Mr. Rees takes the “ long 





coats ”’ as referring to the long coat worn by 
the Bluecoat boys, and no doubt he may be 
right ; but may not “‘ coats” be used here 
in the earlier meaning of petticoats ?. There 
is a well-known instance of this in * The 
Winter's Tale,’ I. ii. :— 
And saw myself unbreech’d, 
In my green velvet coat. 

For an instance of the plural see the 
amusing account of the breeching of a small 
boy of six quoted in Miss Godfrey’s ‘ English 
Children in the Olden Time,’ p. 182 :— 

‘* He looks taler [sicj and prettyer than in his 
coats...... So the coats are to be quite left off upon 
Sunday.” 

Was this meaning of “‘ coats ”’ still current 
in Lamb’stime ? It was recognized officially 
so late as 1827, as in the twenty-ninth edi- 
tion of ‘ Walker’s Dictionary,’ published in 
that year, the definitions of coat include 
** petticoat, the habit of a boy in his infancy, 
the lower part of a woman's dress.” I 
believe that when Lamb was a child boys 
still wore long petticoats until they were six 
years old, the age at which he saw ‘ Arta- 
xerxes.’ 

But even if “‘ coats” be used here in the 
sense of petticoats, the passage might. still 
refer to Lamb’s schooldays, for in winter 
the Bluecoat boys used to wear a long yellow 
petticoat under the blue coat. Further, 
from a passage in the ‘ Autobiography ’ of 
Leigh Hunt it would seem that the long 
skirts of the coat itself were sometimes un- 
kindly called ‘‘ petticoats ” :—- 

‘What she thought of my blue skirts and yellow 
stockings is not so clear. She did not, however, 
taunt me with my ‘petticoats,’ as the girls in 
the streets of London would do.’-—New Edition, 
1860, p. 87. 

Only last year a little boy told me that 
a schoolfellow of his was called Petticoats--— 
a nickname now usually reserved for boys 
in kilts—because his tunic was so long that 
it came down over his knees and hid his 
knickerbockers. 

On the whole, I would suggest that there 
may be some doubt as to what Lamb meant 
by “long coats.” G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


PreRRE Lotr: EAster Isianp (11 S. v. 
469; vi. 53).—I am now in a position to 
answer my own query. The description of 
Easter Island appeared in L’Illustration of 
Paris in three August numbers in 1872, 
the final instalment being signed “ Julien 
Viaud, aspirant de premiére classe.’’ The 
articles themselves are described as ‘‘ Journal 
d’un sous-officier de l’état-major de La 
Flore.” L. L. K. 
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WorpDs AWAITING EXPLANATION (11 §. | **knee timber,” adapted for some special 


viii. 425).—1. Assarta[?].—Could this be 
consarta or some other compound of sarta, 
meaning ‘‘ patched,” ‘‘ repaired” ? 

5. Claptable.—-Is not this a folding table ? 
The ‘H.E.D.’ gives “ clap-dish ’’ (a leper’s 
collecting-box), ‘‘ clap-doores ”’ (from Kings- 
mill Long’s translation of Barclay’s ‘ Ar- 
genis,’ 1625), and “‘clap-net.”” In German 
we have Klapp-hut, an opera-hat; Klapp- 
pult, a folding desk; and Klapp-tisch, which 
is an exact parallel to “ claptable.” 

6. May not clorantibus and clorours be for 
colorantibus and colourers? The earliest 
instance of ‘‘colourer’’ in the H.E.D. is 
from the year 1612. 

10. If “theca duraiea”’ is englished by 
‘a wodden case,” one does not see where 
the difficulty comes in. The _ translation 
fits the original like a blister,.as Mark Twain 
observed of Mr. I.. W. Garnham’s version of 
a line in the ‘Lorelei.’ It would seem as 
though the writer of this entry in 1574 had 
been recollecting the passage in Lucretius, 
i. 476, 477, where the Trojan horse is called 
durateus equus. The adjective durateus 
(=Sdovpateos) is hardly a common word. 
There were plenty of opportunities of becom- 
ing familiar with Lucretius by 1574. Lam- 
binus’s third edition of his Commentary was 
published in 1570, and Gifanius’s had ap- 
peared in 1566. 

14. Is more meant than that this was the 
closet used by the King on holidays ? 

15. For huptylez see the ‘ H.E.D.,’ vol. v. 
p. 295, col. 3, where a hip-tile is defined as 
**a tile of special shape used at the hip of 
a roof.” The earliest quotation is dated 
1703. The passage supplied by J. T. F. 
takes the word back three centuries. 

19. By malettis are ‘“‘ hammers ”’ meant ? 

26. Traversnail.—Is the first part of this 
‘traverse’? (=a curtain, screen, closet, 
pew)? See “Trauas” in the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ and “ Traverse,’’ ii. 1, 
in ‘The Century Dictionary.’ 

Epwarp BENSLy. 


I would suggest the following explanations 
for items 9 and 15, viz. :— 
9. Dowleggis= dowels, 7.e., iron dowels for 
joining or keying stones together. 
15. Huptylez=hip-tiles, i.e., tiles to be 
put over the hip-rafters. 
W. H. CurpprinpDatt, Col. 


17. As the King’s carpenter was to 
receive the ‘‘ duos tortos postes”’ from the 





purpose in the construction of the kitchen, 
such as supporting a bracket. 
JouHn T. Kemp. 





Hotes on Books. 


The First Editions of the Writings of Charics 
Dickens. By John C. Eckel. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

ALL Dickens collectors should possess themselves 

of this carefully prepared Bibliography. In order 

to attain as nearly as possible to perfection, almost 
every book in its original state has been person- 
ally examined by the compiler; and when this 
was impossible, the requisite information was 
obtained by correspondence with men who are 
authorities. Nothing has been left to chance, and 
the author hopes that ‘‘ under these arrange- 


ments the percentage of errors has’ been 
minimized.’ For the first time, illustrations 
have been used in a Dickens’ Bibliography, 


and the facsimiles of covers are given in the 
original colours. These include the rare wrapper 
of Part If]. of the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ for which a 
London firm offered 1001. Another fresh feature 
is the separate treatment of presentation copies. 
Mr. Eckel prints in full the letter that Dickens 
wrote to his friend Kolle, asking him “to 
beg Mrs. K.’s criticism of a little paper of 
mine ’’ that had appeared in The Monthly Maga- 
zine. This was his first published writing, ‘A 
Dinner at Poplar Walk’; he was very modest 
about it, and was ‘‘so dreadfully nervous that 
my hand shakes to such an extent as to prevent 
my writing a word legibly.” Two years after this 
he was the most popular author in England. 

Among the important novels one naturally 
turns to ‘ Pickwick,’ which has run the gamut 
of prices—until a two-volume edition sold for a 
thousand dollars per volume. This was known as 
‘*The Saint Dunstan Edition,” printed entirely 
on vellum, and limited to fifteen copies—eight 
for America, and seven for Europe. ‘ Pickwick ’” 
was printed seventy-five years ago, and “ there 
are hardly ten copies in existence which would 
meet the requirements of the tests to make a 
perfect copy of the first edition.” This is owing 
to a variety of reasons, among them being that 
there were not more than 400 printed of the parts 
which antedated the introduction of Sam Weller. 

With ‘ The Christmas Carol’ Dickens, for the 
first and only time, introduced colour in his illus- 
trations. We agree with Mr. Eckel that “ it 
is the greatest Christmas book ever written in 
any language.’ Unfortunately for the author, 
the cost of its production was too extravagant, 
and the actual profits only amounted to 726l. 
Dickens believed that his second Christmas 
book, ‘The Chimes,’ would ‘‘ make a great 
uproar” and “knock the ‘Carol’ out of the 
field.”” It proved to be at least a greater com- 
mercial success; the profits on the sale of the 
first 25,000 were nearly 1,500. 

The third part of the volume treats of books 
in which Dickens had only a limited interest. 


forester, they were in all probability pieces | These include “The Library of Fiction,” ‘Memoirs 


of naturally bent timber, sometimes called | 


of Grimaldi,’ ‘ Pic Nic Papers,’ and Adelaide Anne 
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Procter’s ‘ Legends and Lyrics.’ Her contributions 
to Household Words are under the name of “* Mary 
Berwick.” 

The fourth part of the Bibliography is headed 
‘ Plays.’ These include ‘The Strange Gentleman,’ 
with a facsimile of its cover in pink, ‘ The Village 
Coquettes,’ and ‘No Thoroughfare.’ The next 
section treats of ‘ Writings ascribed to Dickens,’ 
and is followed by an account of some of the 
important presentation copies. The increase in 
the prices these realize when offered for sale is 
enormous. ‘“‘One wonders where they will 
stop.” The copy of the ‘Carol’ presented to 
Lord Jeffrey was sold to Henry E. Huntington 
of New York for 450 dollars. ‘ American Notes,’ 
presented to Carlyle, was sold in London in 1902 
for 45l.; at the Allis Sale in New York in 1912 
it fetched 2107. The last chapter gives the 
Bibliography of Speeches. 

In an Appendix is a record of maximum prices. 
To give a few examples: ‘Sketches by Boz,’ the 
reissue in parts in 1837-8, sold in 1885, for 151. 
in 1900 for 461., and in 1912 for 112l. ‘The 
Strange Gentleman,’ which sold for from 151. 
to 201. in 1885, reached 84l. in 1900, and six 
years after fetched 125/. 

The work is beautifully produced, paper, print, 
and illustrations being perfect. It will no doubt 
soon become scarce. Of this edition 750 copies 
have been printed for England and America. 


Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. New Series’ 
Vol. VI. No. 4. (Liverpool, the Society.) 


THIS number contains careful studies by Mr. 
Winstedt of the Gipsy Coppersmiths who invaded 
Great Britain in 1911, and have only recently 
left the country. They are the most important 
Gipsy tribe known. There were eight families, 
comprising some forty persons. Their appearance 
was impressive; they carried themselves with 
grace and dignity, and they behaved with the 
natural courtliness which characterizes the high- 
class Gipsy all the world over. Few were above 
the medium height ; almost all were symmetrical 
and well-made, and possessed more strength 
than one would have supposed. Their skin was 
remarkably clear and sallow, and lacked the 
darker brown tint and the _ burnished-copper 
appearance of most true-blooded Gipsies. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Gilliat-Smith, their colour was 
practically identical with that of the Russian 
peasantry. 

The impressive appearance of the men was 
heightened by their bushy black beards, of which 
they were inordinately proud. Razors were 
never used, the beard being allowed to grow as 
soon as it would, which in some cases was very 
early, for Tédi, aged five, had a distinct fringe 
round his jaw. The wealth of some of the mem- 
bers of the band was very considerable, the chief 
being reported to be worth 30,0002. 

There is little known about their marriage 
ceremonies, but more is known as to their funerals, 
owing to the death of Sophie or Zfiza, daughter 
of Nikdla, the chief, at Beddington Corner. Of 
her funeral curious —— are given. Clasped 
round the neck of the corpse was a necklace 
consisting of twelve large gold coins, two of them 
being English five-pound pieces. A massive 
silver belt was buckled round the waist; a new 
pair of boots were placed on the feet; and a 





towel, a piece of soap, and a small mallet were 
placed in the coffin. The Roman Catholic burial 
service was used, and was conducted by Father 
Pooley of Mitcham. 

Dr. George Fraser Black contributes ‘ The 
Gypsies of Armenia,’ and the Rev. Frederick 
George Ackerley ‘The Dialect of the Nomad 
Gypsy Coppersmiths.’ The article on the Copper- 
smiths contains many illustrations. We may 
remind our readers that the head-quarters of the 
Gypsy Lore Society are at 214, Alfred Street, 
Liverpool. 


‘Christmas at St. Albans Abbey, A.D. 1327,’ is 
the subject of one of the articles in 7'he Sphere 
Christmas Number, for which an account of ‘this 
stirring Christmas ”’ has been specially written. It is 
illustrated by Mr. Philip Dadd and Mr. Charles H. 
Ashdown, author of ‘St. Albans, its Abbey and _ its 
Surroundings,’ contributes archeological notes. The 
illustrations, which are coloured, include ‘The 
Attack upon the Halywelle Gate of the Monastery,’ 
and ‘How the Women of St. Albans —— to 
petition Isabella on the Snowy Christmas Day of 
the Year 1327.’ 


A Manuscript VoLumME.—A _ correspondent 
writes: ‘‘There has come into my possession a 
manuscript volume of 159 pages. This was written 
in 1727, and was intended by the author to have 
been printed. The writer was ‘J. C., late Teacher 
of an English School in the Country.’ He was, 
according to a manuscript note, John Collishaw or 
Cowlshaw ‘of Hickling in the Vale of Belvoir. 
Nottinghamshire.’ The title is very long. Shortened 
it is ‘Truth traced in a representation represented 
and in which Charles’ Charing-Cross Charivary is- 
cancelled...... manifested for the Glory of God, and 
to confound the Enmity Conformity hath bore to- 
Non Conformity since the time of Zion’s Ca tivity, 
the Expulsion of her Ministers, and her Envy’d 
Enlargment.’ The work is in contemporary full 
brown calf binding. Iam willing for this to go to 
a ge library where it would be appreciated.” 

The title is of interest as containing an earlier 
instance of charivari than any in the ‘ N.E.D,’ the 
first example there cited being of 1735. 





Obituary. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


ALTHOUGH a very infrequent contributor to these 
pages, Ambrose Heal was known to a large circle: 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’? and by his death 
on October 10th, many have lost an excellent. 
friend, while North London has been deprived of 
a most scholarly and capable antiquary. As a 
collector of all things relating to the history and 
topography of St. Pancras, Ambrose Heal held the 
foremost position for nearly thirty years. Each 
i= or borough of London, it is known to many,. 
as its local specialist whose zeal, plus adequate 
opportunity, has led to the bringing together of 
8. and of printed pictorial material, illustrating 
all that is of interest in the locality. These- 
specialized collections are frequently more infor- 
mative than anything available in the Public 
Libraries, and the consideration of their owners in 
allowing serious students to have access to them 
is a great factor in the improved local histories. 
now being produced. 
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Ambrose Heal was a prototype of this bene- 
ficent local collector. To his library at Nower’s 
Hill, Pinner, every searcher in the bypaths of 
St. Pancras history was welcomed, and it was due 
to his encouragement, and entirely at his expense, 
that the valuable St. Pancras Notes and Queries 
were re-issued from the ephemeral pages of the 
local paper. rots ‘ 

His last important contribution to local history 
was the paper read to the members of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society when they 
visited ‘‘ Capper’s Farm House,” behind his business 
premises, 15 March last. This has been published 
in an admirably produced pamphlet. 

His collections have been bequeathed to the 
St. Pancras Library on condition that the autho- 
rities make suitable provision for housing them, 
Mr. F. W. Avant, J. P., Councillor, being entrusted 
by his will with their transfer and arrangement. 





BooKSELLEBS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


CATALOGUE No. 35, sent to us by Mr. Charles 
J. Sawyer, is one of the most interesting of its 
kind that we have lately come across. It is 
more than usually difficult, among so many of 
the highest interest, to select items for special 
attention. The first on the list is a fine fifteenth- 
century Hore, written in Gothic characters by 
a French scribe, on 165 leaves of vellum (6$ in. 
by 4} in.), the text occupying only 15 lines on a 
page, which measures 3$in. by 2$in. The full- 
page miniatures (ten in number) take up more 
space, and there are 5 large initials. The Calendar 
is worth noting, as including several names not 
commonly met with; and there are a few devo- 
tional poems in Old French, in an ancient hand, 
on the blank spaces of some of the pages, 901. 
An exceptionally good find is a long letter from 
William Godwin to Shelley, on the back of 
which are Shelley’s lines beginning “‘ Mighty Eagle, 
thou that soarest,”’ as he first wrote them down. 
The lines were not, as has been supposed, 
addressed to Godwin, but a tribute to Leigh 
Hunt. The letter has been bound by Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe, 1301. There are two good Stevenson 
MSS.: that of his poem ‘ To H. F. Brown’ and 
that to Henry James, each bound by Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe in folio size in dark-blue levant morocco, 
with all the appropriate adornments usual—the 
first offered at 1251., the second at 901. Twelve 
autograph letters of Dickens, as yet unpublished, 
written to Richard Watson and his wife between 
1847 and 1870, preserved in the same decorative 
manner, are offered for 801. The unique copy on 
vellum of the facsimile of the MS. of the ‘ Book of 
Leinster,’ with descriptive text on paper, is to 
be had for 361. (Dublin, 1880). Of the books 
which are not included among those, nearly forty 
in number, of “ unique and particular interest ’’ we 
noticed the following: ‘The Historie of George 
Castriot, surnamed Scanderberg, King of Albanie,’ 
by De Lavardin, with prefatory verses which 
include fourteen lines by Spenser, ‘‘ Imprinted by 
[R. Field] for William Ponsonby, 1596,” 121. ; 
a copy of the 1817 issue of ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ 
301.; De Castaneda’s ‘The First Booke of the 
Historie of the Discoverie and Conquest of the 
East Indias,’ in black-letter, with decorated 
initials, dedicated by the translator, Nicholas 
Lichfield, to Sir Francis Drake, 1582, 151. 15s. ; 
and a complete set of ‘ Boxiana,’ compiled by 








Pierce Egan, 1818-29, 261.10s. \mong the extra- 
illustrated works a first place must be given to a 
copy of Jesse’s ‘ London’ in the first edition, the 
extra-illustrations of which run to nearly 1,000 
curious and rare portraits and views, 1871, 1201. ; 
and we noticed also a copy of Alken’s ‘ The 
National Sports of Great Britain’ in the original 
edition, a series of fifty coloured plates depicting 
scenes of racing, hunting, owling, bull- and bear- 
baiting, and the other British sports, 1823, 87. 


Mr. HENRY YouNG of Liverpool in his Cata- 
logue 446 describes a number of works of un- 
usually great interest. He has five books with 
painted edges, of which the most interesting are 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘ Collected Works,’ in 
2 vols., the first of which contains an autograpi 
letter of Rossetti’s, 1887, 301.; and Holman 
Hunt’s *‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,’ 241. He has a complete set of the 
Secret Court Memoirs printed for the Grolier 
Society, 20 vols., in the Edition de Luxe, 141. 14s. ; 
the edition of ‘Complete Works’ of Dryden 
brought out in 1821, with Sir Walter Scott as 
editor, 18 vols., 12/. 12s.; a complete set of the 
Diirer Society Publications, 1898-1911, 241.; 
Coburger’s ‘ Boethius: De Consolatione Philo- 
sophie,’ having the text printed in single column 
across the page, and the Commentary by St. 
Thomas Aquinas in double columns, 1476, 211. ; 
and the 1842 Froissart, with the complete set of 
impressions from H. N. Humphreys’s copies from 
the illuminated MS. in the Bibliothéque Royale, 
Paris, 121. 12s. An early seventeenth-century 
Persian MS. of Firdusi’s ‘Shah Nahmeh,’ on 
467 leaves, and containing 45 miniatures besides 
other ornament, is offered for 52/. 10s. There are 
four Surtees first editions: ‘Handley Cross,’ 
8l. 83s.; ‘Ask Mamma,’ 8/. 10s.; ‘ Plain or 
Ringlets,’ 8/. 10s.; and ‘Mr. Facey Romford’s 
Hounds,’ 51. 15s. 6d.—all good copies; and an 
early edition of ‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ 
3l. 10s. Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Swift,’ in 19 vols., 
is here offered for 141. 14s.; and for 111. 11s. 
the ‘‘ Post est” ‘ Horace.’ This is an edition 
(engraved throughout) which was brought out 
in 1733-7 by J. Pine, and subscribed for by most 
of the illustrious personages in the day, of which 
a certain number of the earliest copies were 
struck off with the mistake ‘‘ Post est” for 
“* Potest ”’ onan illustration of the medal of Cesar. 
These, for the curiosity of the error, but also as 
furnishing the engravings in their finest state, 
are now the most sought after copies of the 
edition. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Mr. LEFFMANN and Cou. PripEavx.—Forwarded. 
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